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ABSTRACT 

Demographically , mainland Hispanic Americans 
constitute a population that is ecc 'mically and educationally 
diverse. Nonetheless, a cluster of related findings indicates that 
Hispanic students are more poorly prepared for college than 
non-Hispanic Nhite students. More Hispanic high school seniors than 
White non-liispanics are enrolled in vocational or general programs 
than academic programs, and fewer take the standardized college 
admissions tests. Lack of interest in the courses offered by high 
schools, alienation, poor teaching, and differences in family life 
are among the reasons for the lesser tendency of Hispanic students to 
be adequately prepared for or interested in applying to college. 
Studies suggest that teachers' cultural stereotypes act negatively on 
their expectations for Hispanic students, and that language, 
ethnicity, and social-class factors contribute to a lower classroom 
experience for the Hispanic student. Because of these and other 
factors, some researchers have suggested that college officials look 
beyond high school grades and admissions test scores when considering 
acceptance of Hispanic students. Following the narrative, thu pap&r 
concludes with a list of guidelines for use by high schools in 
developing strategies to better prepare the Hispanic student for 
college, and a list of organizations that specifically address the 
educational needs of Hispanics. (KH) 
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Tke IHmogmphk C ontett 

In order to appreciate the obstacles to Hi«ipanic ediu:ational 
attainment, il is first necessary to under?itand something about the 
dcmogniphrc conie\l m *thich the education of Hispanics takes 
place. About 13.2 million Hispanic?!; livr on the United States 
mainland, and as much as another 4 million may live l^re as un- 
dcKumentcd immigrants. I hi^ vaM group of mainUnd Hiiipantcsis 
educationally and economically vaned ami includes cuhurally and 
linguistically diverse individuals with recent or distant origins in 
Mexico. Ihierto Rico. C'uba» and Central and South America. 

I he median annual income of Hisp-inics is abi>ut $6,0(KI lourr 
than that of non-Hispanic White Americans (14). One in four 
Hfspanics lives under the poverty kv^Kcomf^rcd with 1 m 10 non- 
Hispanic Whites. Similarly. I in every 5 Hispanic households is 
headed by a woman, compared with I in cwry 10 non-HispanK: 
White hiiuseholds C5). 

Spanish is obvtou&ly a significant linguistic characteristic for 
all Hispanic Mudent.s. However, contrary to common a&sitmpttons. 
Spanish dominano: does not go hand-in-^ nd with either lo« 
income or academic achievement. While Cut>an Americans are the 
most likely of all Hispanic groups to be middle cia»^« they are also 
the most likely to be Spanisih dominant. According to a natiof^l 
study of high j»chool seniors <6), 70 percent of the Cul^n-Amencan 
seniors reported Spanish as the main Uingua^ s|:M)ken m their 
homes^ compared with 4M percent of the Puerto Rican seniors, 32 
percent of the Mexican- American seniors, and 17 percent of the 
Ijittn-American seniors. Neverthefcss, in this same group of 
seniors, only 22.4 percent of the Cuban Anwricans reported their 
family income as under SI 2^000 a year, as compared with 29 5 
percent of the Mexican Anmicans, 22.S percent of tte Latin 
Americans, and i^rly half of the Puerto Rtcans. Cuban Ameri- 
cans also scored higher on standardized tests than did other 
Hispanic groups, and \\^y have higher rates of college attendance. 

1 hough mainland Hispanics constitute 6-7 percent of the D.S. 
population, in the 1976-77 academic year they canmi only 4.1 
pcaTnt of all AssociateX degreoi from community colleges and 
2 percent or less ol all Bachelor s. Master's, and Ph.D. defrrces ( 1 1 
Wbit makes these statistics a source trf (^nicukr concern Is the 
significant and increasing loss of niucational attainnurnt 
among Hispanics before high school completion (a 41 percent 
dropi>ut rate in 1975 that incased to45 percent in i%0, compared 
with a 35 percent dropout rate that decreased to 25 percent for 
Blacks, and an IH percent dropout rate that remained constant foi 
Whites during the same period (7). Moreover, a decreasing per- 
cental^ of Hispanic high schml graduatoi (30 percent in 191^ 
compared with 35 f^rcent in 1975) were enrolled in colie^ (7), and 
Hispanic stmients ha ve a much higher tctMkncy than non-His}»nic 
( , Whites to receive terminal Associate'^^ degn^ (42 percent of all 
Hispanics in higher education in 1%0 were in two-year colkges. 
compared with only 23 pca^ent of non- Hispanic Whites). More- 
over, most likely because of economic constraints, Hispanic students 
showed a 10 percent lower full-time colte|p attendance rate than 
O jn- Hispanic Whites, and TinaiKial diffkrultres"* were cited more 
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often b\ Hispanic than other White students as a maior reason for 
withdrawing from colle^ ( I )■ 

High Schotri Prc^ratim for C olbrise 

A cluster of nrlated fimJtngs indicates that Hispanic students arc 
more pt^ ly prepared for wollegc than mm-Hispanic White 
students ( 14). KirM. a h^her percentage ol Hispanic seniors are in 
VKKational or general programs than academic programs. Second, 
fewer Hispanic seniors than other Whites have enrolled in such 
academic courses as trigonometr>\ calculus, physics, cl«:mistry. or 
3 years of Fnglish. I hird, a higher percentage of Hispanics than 
non-Hispanic Whites take neither the SAI nor the AC I , the 
stamiaidi/ed tests taiuaily necessary for college admission. In a 
study of those students who did take the staiKlardi/ed tests (3). 
lower percentages t>f Mexican Americans (66 pinxnUatui Puerto 
Kicans (65 percent) than other Whites (80 penxnt) identifted 
themseh-es as being involv^tJ in academic or college preparatory 
programs. I hese Matistiirs show that theie are Mexican-American 
and Puerto Rican students who consider themsehes colhr^ tntund 
but who have not made the appropriate preparations 

An anal>'sis ol Hispanic and non-Htspanic White students' 
bel^fs ab«>ut what interferes with high schiiol work (I) showi^ a 
number %$( interesting similarities and differences Hmb groups of 
high vchm^i seniors agreed, more or less, that the following factoni 
inhibited their schtml work: 

School doesn't offer courses I want to take .1 doni feel 

part of the school . poor teaching . . poor study habits . . 

I fimi It hard lo adjust to the school routim* my job takes 

too miKh time (4. p. 42). 
On the mher hand, these factors tibstructing s4,h<M>l work were 
cited 5-10 percent more frequently by Hispanic seniors tlwtn by 
non-Hispanic Whit' ^niors: 

Courses arc too hard ... teachers don It help meeoiiugh — 

mv own health . transfwriation to schmil is difficult (4, 

p. 43) 

Finally, the greatest discrepancy between Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic White Jcniors had to do with the characteristics of the 
students* family lives and tfiewmpatibility of home life with 
schoiil learnit^ activities, followit^ factors obstructing school 
work were cited by more than oi^-third of Hispanic seniors at a 
level at least 10 percent higher than for non-Hispanic Whites: 
Worry over mor^y problents (repayment of loan, support 
of deperHlents. family iiHUime. im.) . family obligations 
(other than nuii^y probtems) . lack i4 a giKid i^ace to 
study at home . . , parents aren't laierestcd in my education 
(4. p' 43). 

Sitttltentft* S<icNica»tOTl diarvcteri!^ •mt KmromigramH by 

Whether they arc true or not. cultural stcraity pes about Hisparuc 
students that are believed by tcacters hnxx a t^gative effect on tfwir 
expetiations. leading them to sec lowrr potential and expect lower 
pfrformarKT (2). In a study of Mexican-American students (10). 



teachers wre mure \\My to show dis>s|>pnivai toward Spanish- 
dumiiuim than rngiUh-dominaiit sitwlents ami to attribute 
tte^tivc chaniiierij<tK:s tu situdentii who fifwikc aetcntcd or non- 
staiHlard l^ngli^h or nonstandard Sf»iiish. Another study (12) 
found that teacheni attributed such mgative characten&ttcs asi tow 
S4iciat status, low educational attainment, and low tntelligencic to 
Hi&panic HttiKlcnts who l^d accents or who were nont^tandard 
speakers. (It is likely titat the social class of the stidems in these 
studies aggravated or miti^ted the teachers* peivepttons of the 
effects of nonstandard iangtuige use.) 

A U,S, Commission on Civil Rights sttKiy (13) com{>aring 
teachers* communication patterns with Mexic^n^American and 
Anglo elementary and secondary school students show^ that 
teachem dtircted praise or encourai^Mmm at the Anglo st^ents 
36 percent more often than at the Meiitcan-American stt^Ients; 
huih on the spoken contributions Anglo stiHlents 40 percent 
more often; and asked Ai^o students 7X1 penxnt more qt^tioius 
than they asked Mexkan-Andcric^n students. Hie rcstdts ctf these 
studies that weave together langimge, ethnkity. and social class 
factors sug^t that teachers' negative attitudes and tow expeda- 
tions all contribute to a lower quality classroom experience for the 
Hispanic student. 

The Pr«dfetive Valw of Hlsimidc Higli Sctecd Gmdes and 
Coflcge Admisdoiia Te^ Sewn 

A variety of data show Hispanic ccul^ »mlkiates* SAT and 
ACT test scores as ranging from ooe-ha f to one standard devkitton 
below the scores of non-Hispanic Whiles (5). ciispaiuc st talents 
who describe their dtminant lac^pjage a * Ei^tisli score agmfkantly 
higher than those who consider Spanish cheir domiittnt knguage. 

Insctfar as admmions test scores of Hispa^s are vabd tmikators 
of students" coUe^ aptitudes, one tan a^un^ that these ^udftits 
atr noi as at^demicaUy prepared for col^e work. However, a 
number of factors ckiaily deprm the test perflcH^QMu^ ci thoie 
students. First, is the lov^r socioecommiic and ed^:atioml kvel 
of Hispanic families, which has been shown to correbte with Idw 
test performance^ regard krss of ethnicity, ^cond are |>robletns 
that occur within the testing situatioa* for exampte, the social or 
psychological perspective of a different culture which hinders 
guessing or interpretation; test anxiety; a relatively slower speed of 
test taking that decreases cham:es of t^ completion; unfamiliaritv 
with the accepted nuance of test vocamstary; and« possibly, 
culturally different test-taking strategies. 

After rcvkwing a number of studks of tt^ predkrtive validity of 
both high school grades and coltq^e adnusuons test scores for 
Hispanic students. I>uran concludes that 

Neither high school grades nor admissions test scores alone 
or in combination ought to bear the sole burden of evidewe 
for making decisions to admit His|»nic4ii^kground 
students to college. . . . Admuisiom pcrsonp?! iKcd to tic 
provided with a broader range of informatior. on His{»nics* 
backgruumi, langtiagr ^nd culture in wrighing admissions 
decisions (4« p. lOS). 

Sueccsjrful Giddmiee U» Hi^afik Cirftegc^Biid Stutkate 

Accotding to a recent stiuiy, Hispanic students rely tess on their 
guidance counselors and parents for career iiifom^tion than do 
other groups of students, and instead resort more freqMntly to 
bcHfks, ma^/mes. at^ forn^r students, as well as classroom 
teachers, librarians, and career specialists (8). 

ilie task of guiding Hispanic youth toa^rd ami into colle^ 
should not rest solely with counselors; primrtpals and teacters 
tht^ who have the most contact with the students mmi also 
participsitc Hispantcv are likely to be tmre vuli^rable to both the 
pf)siti\T and ne«>^tivc influences o^ schofd personnel than are 
middleH:lass. non^Hispansc White youth. School staff can he 
l^nicularly tnrttential in the colter-making <kcistons of the»r 
youth, who may not find sufficknt knowted^ and support in their 
homes and community, fhc litemture suggests that all school 
personr^i should recogni/e the importance of bringing in the 
familv and community (II). 
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Though research on counseling Hispanics is scaa^e^ cxLStsng 
research indicates that what counselors Jif noi iio is just as signili*- 
cant as what they dn. In interviews, Puerto Rican students cited 
counselors' lack of sensitivity aiKl encouragen^nt as influential in 
their decisions to drop out of ^hool. Tl^eijc same students alsi> 
indicated that counselors* failure to adequately explain the coOege^ 
going process prevrntcd them from applyiiv^ (9). 

The few stialies that show positixtr outcomes in the counseling 
of Hispanics stress the importance of undersuiHltng the specific 
cultural backgrotjUKl of the sttnJent. I^^ues si»:h as cc^nitive style; 
family, community, ami ethiuc group identification; style of 
relating; and religious i<teology may al! come into play in under- 
staiKlii^ all Hispanics. But there are also social cliu»i and gender 
differences in perceptions, attittides. ai^ beliefs that occur within 
each of the sevxrral Hispanic subgroups. Parental teaching styles, 
for example, have more to do with a sttident*s economk: back- 
groumf than ethnicity. Hispanic women, more than men, seem 
coiKerwd with penional adjustment, family finance, and thetrown 
educational future. FiiuUy, there are situations in which irnr 
student -Hispanic or atlHrrwi!«e wiU experiemre uncertainty, 
insecurity, inadequacy, or apprehension, and counselors idiould 
not seek ethnic roots where the stre^i is universal. High schools 
tl^t are siuxessfttl in ^ting Hispanics into college combine a 
number strategies. 

• High expectaikms and a sirtmg arademic cmncuium challenge 
boih leacbtn and sttsfcnts ami Iwve far-reaching effecu. Low 
expectations result in a watGTcd-down currkmlum. 

• /^(^Mpm^ritf^ctfcc^Uqge4HmiKistialeQtsenhaiicescte 

for better preparation. But early identification should not be 
rigid, shouM avokl tracking, and the sckction of college-bound 
students should not be left entirely to school pmonnel, or be 
based entirdy on t^ scores aiKl grades. Given a proper expla- 
naticm of the expeoatiof^i and respc^ilriKtks, ^uiteots sb<mld be 
allowed to enter the college procc» at any point in their high 
^hooJ careers. 

• A weU-^vehped infomHuiim s}'Sfem is especially important in 
schools where HisfHinics have nqifraditionally beena part of the 
college-bound program. Students need to he alerted about visits 
from coUege rtcrtiiters, t^ deadlines, coUq^ days./ nights, 
college fairs, colkge tmentation days, scholarship di^Unes, etc. 
leachers ne^ to be attuned to these activities in order to plan 
lemons accordingly and to fff-ovkle assistamx whemver neces- 
sary. Parents med to be aware in order to provide a rote of 
supiHHt and encouragenvnt. AikI couinehirs need to be semitivt 
to the community^ bingtmge preference and to accept that 
S4ime information may i^ed to be di»heminated in both Spanish 
and Hi^ltsh. 

a An i^rganiml effort to prepare studenis for xiumkurdized iesi" 
ing. cxtikge admissiim, af^ firmm ial aid eppikatiim is essential. 
SttKients i%ed ncrt only information on deadtim^s, vi^ts^etc, but 
an understanding of their importatK^ to getting into colkr^. 
Actii^ties should l^ di^igi^ to telp stuiients succ^^uUy 
comjdete each step. 

• A ¥t*cll^fimd role fivt resource K^tfups, tml^inj^ parents, 
tearhers, t*idiege reeruiiers, ex-siudenis. and communiiy 
ftrganimtitms should be creatively designed to fit the ne^sd* the 
individual 5ictKK>l. 

In addition to tt^r resources that are useful to any high school 
student, the following list of organizations specificaUy address 
the inliKratiofia! needs Hispanics. 

LVI^C ISfiai^9^E^e^taServkeCe^»s(LN£ST^ Inttteted 
by tte LIJLAC commututy of San Fraticisco in 1973, IN ESC is a 
community-t»is^d muhi-servjce educational organs/atton that 
supports a variety of programs ranging from tatem recognition to 
talent dev^lopn^ni. Tf^re are 12 field centers acrt»is the countr>\ 
each d^igmd to providte stiaients with colte^^ and career coun^l- 
mg. job trainings ami financ^l aid assistance. 1 he national dftce. 



located in Washiuftitm, D C, coordiitalc« ihe LULAC National 
Hcholanhip Fund (I NSH The address of if^ n^iiona! gSThx is 
l.NEST National H^dqm eim «» First St.. N.W.. Suite 7t6. 
Washington. D C , mOL l^-qAoiic (202) 347^1652. FicW C«mcr 
Locations are in Pomona/ East Im Ange^ and San Francisco 
(CAK Colorado Springj (CX)), New Hawn (CT), Mami (Fl ), 
Chicago (IL). Topeka (KS), AlbuqtHsrquc (NM), Philadelphia 
(PAK Corpus Clirtstt and Hous?on (TX). and Si^ttte (WA). 

Aspi^ fi/ Ammka^ liic* Sixm: l%I AsfHra has been giving young 
liispanics the moral and financuit support to compkte tl»rsr 
education. Ptitnartly onentcd towaid young Pi»rto Rk»m« the 
MX field centers offer a variety of educational serviceti, itHrli^ing 
college counseling and flnancial ak! assi^noc. The addrObS of ihs 
imtional oiftce \fk Aspira of America, lnc.« 114 Eai^ 28th Street. 
New York. New York 10016. Tciepbone (212) S^IOt 

Field Centers ( Asscnriates of Aspira) are in Muimi (PL). Chkago 
(il ). Newark (NJ). Brons <NY). Phifaiiteiphta <PA). and Rio 
Piedras<PR). 

1 here are numerous other Hupantc professional associations 
that can be of as&istaiKe to coun!%lor«. Some ctf theie groups 
sponsor special activitbs for Hispank youth. Otters provide 
special scholarships for Hispanic^. A partial list fellows. 

The Anm'h^ Assoelaikm i^SptuM SpeMa^ PuhSc Aixaumi- 
mas (AASSPA) has two locations: 1010 South Mo^r Street, 
Suite 200, Los Ani^les. CA 900!S«aiKl 236 N4a^chu»:ttfi Ai^nue 
Suite 603. Washington. D.C 20002. Telephone (213) 
7484(627 in Los Angefes ami (2»2) S46-^3424 in Wa:diington, D C. 

AswiMtm i>f C:}^HM E^Ktn, P.O. Box SS7S7S. Miami, FL 
33155. Telephone (305) 949-42*9, 

AsModoikm H^mi^ Am, IQO East 87th Stieet. New York. 
NY 10028. Telephone (212) 369^7054. 

Asmdai^ MexkM Attmkmn C^Mon lAMAE^ 2600 
MiddteOeld Road. Redwood City, CA 94063. Telephone (415) 
364-7340 or (40«) 299-4016. 

Lm l?«o NaihmJ ikgr A^Ki^bm, c/ o South Bay Jt^Jicm! I>ist2%t, 
Torrance- CA 90503. Tetephonc (212) 320-6010, 

Mexkm A^rkm £>tflnra^ So€^ (MAES^ PC &>x 41, 
Ptocentia, CA 92670 lelephoi^ (212) 864^1 L Em. "5523 



.V^EMrf AssQcMEm H^pw^ Nwsa (NAHN^ 12044 7th 
Avenue, N.W., Seattle, WA 9«I77, letephone (206) 31.7-0862 or 
(306) 543-9455. 

Nt^md A^mcM^ A^ydtolo^Eift f&r La 1333 iris, 

boulder, CO 80.%2. Telephone (303) 44341500. 

StrHon Orgmtamtiam fCOSSMHO), 1015 15th Stiwt, N W.. 
Suite 402, Washii^on, D C. m05. Telephone im) 6384)505. 

ki SHemte (SACNASf, P.O. Box 383L Albuquerque, NM 87190. 
1 etephone (505) 884-5259. 

Saek^ofH^mkFft^ndomdE^^^emfSHPE^^ P.O. Box 48, 
Los Angles. CA 90053, Tetephoi^ (213) 648-1023. 

Society ^ Spankh Ei ^tm^n ^ Pbmnen tmd AreMkxtt (SSEPA^ 
P.O. Box 75, Church Strm Station, New York, NY 10017. 
Tekphom (212) 2924)970, 

Texm Ammee /or MkwMn bi Es^^e^, Inc. (TAME^ 
C O Dean of Engiiseerinfu University o( Texas at Arlington, TX. 
Telephone (817) 273^71 

His(»nic orpini/ailioml efforts have continued to iticnsiUMe 
during the past decade. Counselors are urg^ to go beyond ihsB 
list and seek out otter community organizations aiKi as&odaticms. 
Organizattom such as tte Latino Itistitute in Chicago, {IIJU the 
National Council of \a Ra/ii, Projm SER, liK:.,and the American 
G.L Forum may also be available to provide help on a local level. 
Additional information on Hkspantc organirattons may be found 
in tlur G$mleho€fk ia Hts^mnw (hj^msatiam mmt hrfttrnmikm 
published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education in 
l%3, and A Guidt to Hispamt Organizaiions, published by the 
Philip Morris Comj^ny in 1^ (100 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY). 

Information in thk ERIC CXge«t was drawn frtm Hi^9^' 
Ikiucution mtd Backgromd' Fmhaors of CoUegr Ach^>emmi, 
Richard P. t^ran (New York: Coik^ Entrance Examinatton 
Board, IM3, I50pp) and The Comseiifu^ r/ Hi^pmnc CaHejp^ 
Bcnmd H^h Sdtaoi Siudems, by Gilberto Ramon (To bejc»ntty 
published by tlm ERIC Ckaringhoi^ on Urban Edt^tion, New 
York, NY, and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural EdiK»tiofi and 
SmaU Sehook, l4is Cruets, NM, in the Winter of 1^. 
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About [pMc] ' and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education 



t'RIC. the natiiiitat Fducationai Resources information Center, 
is operated by the National Institute of Edia^tion of !hc U.S. 
i:kpartment of F:ducatton as a service to educator throughout the 
country FRIC makeii availabte through hundt^ii of libranoi and 
information centers over 180.000 unpub&>hed, hard-to-find docu- 
mentis on all phaMrs« levels, and subject areas of education 

The FRIC system consists of a i^twork of ckccntral)?ed in- 
formation clearinghouses, which coitect. process, and analy/e 
documents atid offer user services within their subject scopes. 
{ entrali/ed facilities take the work erf tte cteaiinghowies and 
prcHluce indexes (RiE and CUE), the mkrirficte collection of 
documents, and the magMlk tapes contaimng l»bliographic in- 
formation on the FRIC docuimnts and journal artkks to make if 
possible to search the FRIC data base with ti^ aid of a computer. 

As one of the specialized clearinghouses in the FRIC systemJhe 
FRIC Cleannghouse on Urban Educattmi (under the auspice of 
the Institute for Urban and Minority Education at Teachers 
College, C olumbia University) collects ami disseminates published 
and unpublished materials concerning ihc education oT urban and 
minority chiklren and youth, Tlurse materials are entered into the 
FRIC syi»tem and nmde available to instructional, lay. professional 
and student groups and indivuluak. The ERIC/CUF scope of 
interest includes: 

• the educatum of urtian and minority youth,grades three through 
college, especially Blacks. Pueilo Rtcans. aiul Asian Annrricaois 



• urlmn schooling 

• ethnic discrimination 

• desegre^tion in «^hools^ housing and cirployment 
m ^ucational et|uity for ethnic g*^ and women 

• the relationship tietv^een urban and minonty life and 
school performance 

• urban and minority stKial institutions and services. 
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